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A 
Guide to the Stage, c. 


Real concern for the miſtakes of 
others, not an ambition to dictate, 
is the motive of my attempting to 
lay down tome rules and direct ions 


for the conduct of thote who irequent the 
playhouſe. For want ot iomething of this na- 


ture, how many impropricties have crept into 
the theatre Notwithſtanding the example of 
ſeveral polite pertons of both ſexes, we daily 
ſee and hear inudicious applauſe, laborious at- 


tention, ruſtic laughter, inelegant tears, with 


other errors, no leſs groſs than obvious. 
There are even ſome who wilfully forget 
themſelves, ſee and hear Romeo and Hamlet 
in perſon, are at Denmark or Mantua, without 
once dreaming of Drury-Lane or Garrick. 


Theſe, I fear, I muſt abandon to their own 


indiſcretion, and direct my diſcourſe to the 
young and unexperienc'd, who err thro' _ 
rance or inadvertency ; yet are ready and wil! 

ing to imitate their example, whoſe taſte _ 
B deportment 
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deportment are allow'd to be the moſt refin'd. 
Not that it is to be ſuppos'd any rules can be 
given, whereby the moſt promiſing genius will 
at- firſt appear at the theatre with that compo- 
ſure of mind. that freedom and eaſe of beha- 
viour, ſo viſible in the well-bred part ot an 
audience: this muſt be the work of time and 
practice. If therefore I diſcover the principal 
excellencies of a polite audience, and point out 
the obſtacles to the arriving at ſuch excellen- 
cies, with other occaſional diſcoveries, I flutter 
myſclt I ſhall have pertorm'd all that can be 
expected from me, and antwer'd my reader's 
expectations as fully as the time and bounds 1 
have allow'd mytclf will admit. 
I am not ſenſible that any thing of this 
| Kind has hitherto been offer'd to the public k. 
and therefore find a fingular pleature in giving 
the firſt sketch or outlines of a work; which, 
from the ſuperior merit of it's delign, may in- 
= abler hands to give the finiſhing ſtroke 
1 then boldly enter the liſts, as the firft 
8 ſor theatric decorum; and this the 
more willingly, to make ſome attonement for 
my former miſdemeanor. Pays and Falſtaff 
have kept me in a conſtant laugh; even Scrub 
himtelf, as much a 1crub as he is, has forc'd a 
1mile from me. Cato has wed me up to 
the higheſt pitch of patriotiim; not a word 
from Hamlet has eſcap'd my attention, and 1 
have oltener us d my hand herchief than the 
| heroine 


the ſubject with 


TT 
heroine of the play: nay, ſo far had my mis- 
2 7 work'd itſelf into a habit, that to this 
d hr eng bad company during the 
2 pathetic ſcenes of a tragedy. Nor did I 
confine my errors to the ſtage only; I _ 


lickly maintain'd them, and have warmly.in 


lifted that in order to tee a play with ave 
and advantage, we ought to have an eye to 
the perſons, places and times repreſented, or 


that otherwiſe many paſſages in our beſt dra- 


matic writers muſt appear abſurd. I had alſo 
an averſion to every thing that interrupted the 
ſeries of a play, as dances and tongs between 
the acts, &c. which I treated with the epi- 


thets of childiſh, ridiculous, and Impertinent. 


I have been the more particular in recounting 


my own miſconduct, in order to encourage 


thoſe who may labour under the like misfor- 
tunes not to deſpair of a cure, ard that it may 
be preſum'd I ſhall from a fellow-ſeeling treat 
great candour. 

As 1 deſign theſe remarks for univ erſal be- 
nefit, I am tomething dubious how to behave 
with regard to the difference of age and tex, 


there being ſome liberties allowable to the fair, 


which the other ſex may not aſſume, and grave 


ſixty muſt not uſurp the ſpirit of gay twenty- 
one: yet, ſhould I give teparate 11: ſtruction 8, J 


fear many of my 1caders will content them. 


ſelves with peruling ſuch places only, as wiil 


be more particularly adapred to thei reipec- 
ty; 


99 


tive circumſtances, and thereby deprive them- 
telves of the means they may get to become 
able judges of the merit of others. Another 
reaſon is, that I find the greater part of my 
directions will be common to every age and ſex. 

From theſe motives I believe I {Nu make 
but little diſtinction; tho' by way of ati «qut- 
valent, I ſhall, in the cou: ſe of this wor E, in- 
trod uce occaſionally ſome of the leading per- 
tons of both ſexes. I therefore take the pre- 
lent opportunity to admoniſh Mr. Afterday to 
relinquiſh his cat- call to his nephew, who is a 
youth of a very promiſing aſpect, and will em- 


ploy it with greater propriety. I alto advile 


Mr. Meanwell to ſorbear that unneceſſary ap- 
plication of his handkerchief at a tragedy. 
This I know he does in compliance to the 

cuſtom of the tender hearted Belinda; but 1 


hope he will readily refrain, when I «ire hum 


that his behaviour has gain'd him no eftcem i in 
tlie fair one's opinion. 

I ſhall add nothing more by way of preface, 
than carneſtly to recommend my readers (eſ- 
pecially ſuch as are conicious of any imperfec- 
tion) to carry this cfiiy with them to the thea- 
tre; wherein J can promite them they will be 


cuntcnanc'd by ſome of the choice ſpirits of 
The age, v ho have aſſur'd me they will readily. 


_ ter the example, ard whole pr evious approba— 


tion of the doctrine contain d in theſe pages | 
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jadg'd neceſſary, and can acquaint my readers 


I have had the good ſucceſs to obtain. 

Before we make our appearance at the ſtage, 
it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
choice of houſes and plays. I do not find any 
perſon of note, who 1s ſo attach'd to either 
houſe, as not to frequent the other ; ſtill there 


is a neceſſity to have a greater propenſity to 


one. I need not mention that this propenſity 
is founded on a 1egard for ſome favourite player, 
whom we muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh by a 
clap at firſt appearance. If any of my readers 


are undetermin'd in their choice, I ſhall not 


pretend to lay down rules for inclination. I 


muſt not at the tame time omit taking notice, 


that this regard generally attends thoſe of ſome 
diſtinguiſh'd merit, tho' Mercutio himſelf is 


not without his admirers. W henever therefore 


any diſpute or conteit happens between the 
houſes, we muſt nwuſter up all our forces to 
ſupport the intereſt and dignity of the favou- 
rite houſe. Not to mention the tranſports of 


a triumph, when we prove victorions, we 


thereby raiſe an emulation between the con- 
tending. parties, which always terminates in the 


improvement of both. New ſcenes, dances, 


decorations, &c. owe their birth to this: to 


this we are indebted that England has been 
ſearch'd to furnith us with an infant piper, and 
Turkey has gratified us with a roje-dancer : 

* * 7 


and I don't queſtion but we ſhall owe to this a 
— bolt. 
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ſight of ſomething yet more entertaining on 
one of our theatres. A particular encourage- 
ment of either of the play houſes muſt not 
therefore be ſtigmatiz'd with the title of party 
or faction; nor ought it to be infinuated, that 
any manager or player i is able to lead the town 
into whatever caprice he may think proper. 
They muſt be utterly ignorant of the maxims 


and practice of the pretent age, who can pol- 


ſibly ſuppoſe it. 


Thus having ſhewn the advantages of giv- 


ing the preference to one of the theatres, and 


pointed out the time when ſuch preference is 
to be given, it now remains to direct our con- 
duct when the favourite houte does not de- 


mand our aſſiſtance. Is there an occaſional 


prologue to be ſpoken? Have we imported 
a new dance from the French opera? Let 
the play be what it will, we muſt not let flip 
ſuch opportunities, nor queſtion the elegance 
of an entertainment, which the manager has 
judg'd proper: for he whoſe labour and ſtudy 


are dedicated to the ſervice of the publick, 
muſt indiſputably be allow'd the ableſt judge 


of what will {ſuit the taſte and genius of his 
auditory. In a word, we muſt croud to that 
houſe, which promiſes us any thing that has 
the air of novelty. A royal command for 2 
play ſeems alſo, in ſome manner, to command 2 
crouded audience, This I always thought lc 
obyious, that I had not mention d it, but for 
th. 


CP" 
the late misfortune of the unhappy Felidia. 
Felidia, whoſe paſſion for her much admir'd 
Hamlet, devotes her entirely to his ſervice, no 
tooner underſtood a play was by princely au- 
thority commanded at the other houſe, than 
the took it for a flag of defiance, and engag'd 
4 numerous acquaintance to accompany her to 


Drury-Lane, at the head of whom ſhe doubted 


not to out-rival the ſplendor of her enemy's 
audience. Elate with the hopes of ſucceſs, ſhe 


prepaid with great alacrity tor the combat. 


But tce how little we ought to rely on hu- 
man projects! The unfortunate Felidia, not- 
withſtanding her reluCtance, was hurried away 


to Covent-Garden by thoſe very perſons, who 


had promis'd to ſecond her intended favour to 
the other houſe; and it was not without con- 
cern, that I beheld. her as a fair captive, who 
was involuntarily dragg'd along to adorn the 
| triumph of a haughty enemy. To ſtop a cur- 


rent is a task too difficult for one to under- 


take: we muft prudently give way to a gene- 
ral reſolu tion, and wait for more ſavourable 
opportunities to exert our oppoſition. 

If none of the foregoing motives direct us 


in the choice of a play, I muſt then without 
heſitation determine in favour of tragedy. I 


, could alledge many reaſons for preferring it to 
comedy, but ſhall content myſelf with that of 
the noted Frank Gayly, whole judicious taſte 
of dramatic performance gives a lanction to his 

opinions 


wy 


opinion. Frank gives his verdict for tragedy, 
becauſe it ſeldom deſcends into what is low; a IL u 
word which he inſiſts is never applicable to not 
the actions of princes and heroes. lla 
If my male readers do not cloſely attend me fre 
at this critical juncture, I ſhall for ever aban- 
don them: I am going to introduce the ladies ſid 
into the theatre, whom I beg leave to uſher all 
with all poſſible delicacy into the ſide-boxes ; of 
unleſs perhaps they take a fancy to paſs away an 
the time en deſhabille in a green- box. If th 
any, for the fake of humcur, have a mind to bl 
mob it into the firſt gallery, they are at liberty. ſh 
I can aſcribe it to nothing elſe than this paſ- is 
ſion for humour, that ſeveral 1prightly youths . 
prefer this laſt place to the pit, which indeed ha 
ieems to have been ſtrangely neglected of late; g. 
and tho' it ſtill continues to be the ſcene of he 
action during the firſt nights of a new play, it is 
comes even then far ſhort of its priſtine vigour. & 
Should the preſent practice continue, we may & 
in time deſcend to the pit in queſt of that di- fe 
verſion, which is fought for above If I can b 
diſpoſe of my company elſewhere, I ſhall have 
nothing to ſay to the front-boxes : they have 
been ceded by cuſtom immemorial to the citi- 
zens, and their allies, the inſipid and melan- 
cholly. I know 'tis alledg'd in their defence, 
that they ſee what paſſes on the Rage to a 
greater advantage. I am ready to own, that no 
part of what is repreſented eſcapes them ; but 
„ J would 
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; a I would fain know whether' their ſituatiom doc 
to not expoſe them to an attention little leſs. than 


Mlaviſh, and not altogether ſo agreeable ih a 2 
me free people ? 
an- But I return to thoſe who aim to * in 2 
dies ſide- box: let me recommend it ta them above 
her all things to be upon their guard at the time 
es ; of entering, and to behave with that freedom 
vay and ſeeming indifference, as not to appear in 
If the leaſt dazzled at the maſt brilliant aſſem- 
to bly ; for, unleſs a new prologue demands it, T 
ty. Mall not hand in my company tall the curtain | 
"al- is drawn. 
the How [I pity the blooming Sylvia, who is 
ced half an hour at a play, before the can diſtin. 
te; guiſh an acquaintance but three boxes from 
of her! Sylvia, adorn'd with every female charm, 
| it is but too apt to be daſh'd at the univerſal 
ur. gaze and loud whiſpers which her appearance 
ay occaſion, and which ſhe looks npon as a mi» 
di- fortune, not a tribute paid to her unrival d 
can beauty. I muſt caution my readers of both 
ve Texes againſt ſuch a weakneſs; and let me aſ- 
ive ſure them, that nothing will contribute mare 
iti- to their entering with due decorum, than to 
un perſuade themſelves they cannot meet with an 
ce, equal. Thus, from a ſelf· conviction of theit 
ſuperior merit, they will regard the reſt of the 
no audience as their inferiors, and make their en- 
ut try as to a publick triumph. This will en- 
11g able them to take their ſeats with a becoming 
C grace, 


( 12) 
grace, and ſalute their acquaintance with great f. 
caſe and dignity. 

I know no perſon that poſſeſſes the fore- op 
going qualifications in a more eminent degree, rg 
than the celebrated lady Betty Tippet. She? 4 
has indeed the veto of having been in- 
troduced ver early at the theatre, where the ” 
child made os witty remarks, as lufficiently P'Y 
foretold what ſhe was capable of arriving to. h 
Lady Betty is all for tragedy, and Othello i 11 . 
her favourite player; becauſe, to uſe her own 
words, He generally ſpeaks ſuch honourable A 
« ſentiments, and ſeems to have ſuch tender 1 
« ſenſations.” She often beſpeaks a box for a : 
Month beforehand, againſt a favourite play ; — 
and, tho' ſhe has undoubted intelligence of ou 
what is perform'd, will ask the box-keeper ,, 
very calmly what play is acted that night. 12 

Selt-approbation is ſo viſibly painted in her _. 
| countenance, that when ſhe enters you can _ 
eaſily perceive ſhe receives the bows and ſa- th 
lates of her acquaintance as a homage due to 
her : at the fame time ſhe condeſcends to re- 
turn the civility with great chearſulneſs, yet 
fo as to let the audience fee ſhe is conſcious of g 
her own pre-eminence. From a general know- © 
ledge of the plays in vogue, the moſt admir'd 
parts of which ſhe repeats with very little al- 
_ eration, lady Betty has the ad vantage to know 
when any thing of conſequence is to be acted. 
Thus ſhe will ſhudder at the enterance G the 
25 hoſt 
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«a; Ghoſt in Hamlet, and turn pale during the en- 
chantment in Macbeth; tho', by the rules of 
re. Opticks the performers are three yards out of 
ce her fight. But lady Betty has a lively imagi- 
= * "nation ; which, added to 4 extenſive know- 
in. "ledge, enables her to partake of what is re- 
the Preſented, tho her ſituation may ſeem to im- 
tiv Ply the contrary. 
But the players have begun: let us ſee if 
oy what they are about deſerves our attention. 
To know this, we muſt have a previous ac- 
ble Maintance with the plays themſelves; for the 
Fig © beft of them are allow'd to have but few paſ- 
ſages worth our notice. To point out ſuch 
paſſages would exceed the bounds I have ſet 
* myſelf, and be altogether unneceſſary for thoſe 
who have a natural genius for the beauty of 
8 the Drama, for whom I principally deſign my 
ger 1abours. Such, upon peruſing a play, will 
* readily diſcover the places, where an actor is 
2 to exert his abilities. If any are diffident of 
their own taſte, I can only recommend to them 
o a careful obſervation of the behaviour of others. 
But what is to be done, when nothing worth 
et our attention paſſes on the ſtage? Tf gallan- 
try, mode, dreſs, ſcandal, the groteſque figure 
w_ bY of tome, and abſurd behaviour of others, with 
1 a thouſand other occaſional ſubjects for wit and 
mirth, cannot furniſh ſufficient entertainment, 
= I am at a loſs what to preſcribe. And here 
"a let me ſilence the clamour of thoſe, who ex- 
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claim againſt converſation during the re«5t4l of 
a play. Can they poſſibly imagine, het the 
languid iflue of cold Hippocrcne , Hal to 
the ſpirit and vigour of Burg „ that 2 
garret is productive of more wit than e draw- 
ing- room? 


A previous knowledge of plays i allo 
ſerve to direct us when to time £5planic ; 


which I am not willing to encourage lat on 


very ſingular occafions, and when the piryer 


appears in ſome extraordinary attitude. 1 bus 


whatever deſerves our notice, is generell et 
tled to our approbation : I tay genere , for 


ſueh parts fometimes come under the m Hoge- 
ment of an actor of uneſtabliſhed ccphνtation, 
to applaud whom may perhaps be irrer udent, 


and expoſe us to the mortification oi being ſe- 
conded by none but the upper galtery. I 
think it therefore beſt to confine our approba- 
tion to the leading players, who will them- 


ſelves give the ſignal when they are to be ap- 


plauded : a ſecret but little known, and which 


T ſhall diſcover for the benefit of my readers. 


On theſe occafions Cato looks more than 


uſually big, Hamlet ftares with great empha- 


ſis, Othello has a moſt languiſhing ajpect, Mo- 
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nimia is all ſighs and ſoftneſs, Beatrice will bri- 


dle, and prtry Peggy Wildair leers you into 
.a clap. 


From what has been ſaid 1 think it muſt 
follow of courſe, that the merit of a perfor- 


_ mance 


the 
fo 
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probation, which I think may be ſufficiently 
tre: Shewen, by an attention to ſomething elſe, by 
loud diſcou rſe, 


vided you have a ftrong 
you; for the beft hiſs or 
: verſe, may be drow 


( 15 ) 


| of mance is to be aſcrib'd more to the player 


than to the author. Tf any queſtion the truth 
of this, let them go to the rehearſal of a new 
play; where they will find, that the actors of 
the laſt claſs claim a right to alter or expunge 

whatever they difapprove of. in their reſpec- 
tive parts; a privilege that the author always 


- tubmits to, no doubt from a conyittion of 


their firverior takents. 
The next thing to be conſider d is diſap- 


profuſe laughter, and the 
J cannot help thinking it a little ont 
polite audience to diſtort 
their features by a hiſs: however for the 
ſake of ſome ambitious youths, who thus 
love to ſignalize themſelves, FT fhall leave a 
new play to their mercy. Then they are at 


like. 
of chara Ter, for a 


| liberty to exerciſe their ſeveral talents, whe- 
ther they hiſs or groan moſt ſucceſsfully, or 
have a greater genius for the cat-call. If 


ou defire to know when you are to ſhew 
your diſlike, my anſwer is, when any thing 
difpleafes you, or in fine when you will, pro- 

party to fecond 

groan in the uni- 
wn'd in a general ap- 
plauſe. 
What I meant by ruftic 8 at the 


- of this eſſay, was laughter at the 


jeſts 


Py” 


jeſts of a comedy, which I cannot approve 
of. If we conſider theſe jeſts as the effects 
of labour and ſtudy, which they really are, I 


can hardly ſee how they can afford us mat- 


ter of diverſion: for wit loſes its vivacity 


and ſpirit when it is not extempore; which I 


believe is one very material reaſon, why a 
maſquerade is ſo univerſally preferr'd to a 


Muſt then laughter be totally excluded 


from the theatres? I have already hinted the 
contrary. I ſhall allow my pupils to laugh as 
much as they pleaſe, provided they are upon 
their guard, not to laugh at what paſſes on 
the ſtage; unleſs it be an impropriety, a 
blunder, or ſome ridiculous accident. 

I 0 refrain from laughter is, in my opinion, 
much eafier than to command our tears ; 
which however muſt be done, or we tarniſh 
the luſtre of every other embelliſhment : the 
moſt I can allow the fair ſex is a gentle ſigh, 


and that at ſome very pathetic ſpeech. And 
pray are there no other means left us than 
our tears, to expreſs an approbation of well- 


painted diſtreſs? Muſt we then realize the ſuf- 


if 


ferings of Lear, or look upon the anguiſh of I 


Andromache to be any other than imaginary ? 
I cannot help being of opinion, that lady 
Betty Tippet's calm, That is very moving”, 
is a greater encomium of the performance, 
than the ſobs of a whole audience. 


(47.3 
If any of my readers find themſelves liable 
to be melted into an unſcemly tenderneſs, I 


muſt recommend to them a frequent peruſal 


of thoſe - paſſages, which are apt to betray 


them into iuch a weakneſs. Cuſtom is no 


lets prevailing than nature. I wou'd alfo .ad- 
viſe them to be cngag'd in ſome little amuſe- 


ment, during the repreſentation of a moving 


ſcene: ſuch as converſation, attention to the 
behaviour of others, and the like. If theſe 
methods diligently purſued, do not enable 
them to view the deepeſt tragedy with a 
proper ſerenity, I muſt pronounce them al- 
together incorrigible. 

Some perhaps will be peeviſh enough to 
ſay, that by the driſt of my diſcourſe, I aim 
at rooting out the paſſions. Far from it. 
As I muſt allow him an able pleader, what- 


ever his ſucceſs may be, who has alledg'd 
| found and probable W i in defence of his 
| cauſe; ſo is he to be eſteem'd a 
tor, who has uſed the moſt natural means to 


perfect ac- 


ſurprize my paſſions. To elude his attempts, 


is what I ſhall continue to do, until I am | 


convinc'd there is a real pleaſure i in being fluc- 


tuated by tbe tumultuous alternatives of joy 


and ſorrow, fear and hope, love and hatred; 
or that I cannot enter into the ſpirit of the 
performance, unleſs I adopt the mock —_ 
of the pertormer. 1 

: 0 
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To convince my readers I have advanced 
nothing in the foregoing, but what is con- 
ſonant to the rules of true decorum, I ſhall 


leave to quote the example of Frank 
, whoſe authority I have elſewhere 
d to. I know no one who has a 
alone preſence of mind at the theatre than 
Mr. Gayley, in which light only I ſhall con- 
fider him, tho' he is poſlets'd of a thouſand 
other ſhining qualities, which have deſervedly 
procur'd him the reputation of one of the 
choice ſpirits of the age. Frank quitted the 
univerſity and dependance on a father much 
about the ſame time, to enjoy the pleaſures of 
the town; where he ſoon diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf, no leſs by his taſte than his fortune. He 
had heard that laughter was a ſign of ig- 
norance, a weakneſs he was never known to 
betray. His complexion had jo much of the 


bold Briton in it, that from the firſt he ap- 


pear d (eſpecially at a comedy) with great 
ſpirit and freedom, If any thing you cou d 
find fault with, it was his being a little toc 
ſparing of his bow : nay, to this day he fel- 
dom falutes an acquaintance, without having 
firſt level'd his glaſs at him for greater cer- 
tainty. A tender ſtroke in a tragedy, ha 
indeed ſometimes unman'd him, and an in 
voluntary tear has bedew'd his cheek ; bu 
Frank, true hero like, was reſolv'd to con 
quer himſelf, He had recourſe to his ſnuff. 

box 
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box, wou'd aim to hum over a tune, or play 
with his ſword knot, but ftill with little ſatis- 
faction; which however he found at laſt in 
turning his back on the ſtage, a poſture that 
many have found great ad vantage in. The 
fire of his youth has lead him to head a party, 
at little theatrical skirmiſhes; and once or 
twice he drew his {word in the pit, with great 
ſucceſs. *'Tis true it was only with a defign 
to frighten the boxes; yet of late he has re- 
fus d to make a party at ſuch diverſion; al- 


: ledging for His excuſe. that half the 1 in 


the honte wou'd be vain enough to think he 
drew on their account. Notwithſtanding this, 


no man alive has a greater veneration for the 
tex: he is what you may call the Knight- 


errant of the ſtage, and is generally the firſt 


to cheriſh a ſolitary damiel in the green 
boxes. Frank behaves at the theatre like the 
_ maſter of a family, who paſſes from room to 
room to entertain his gueſts, for he ſeldom 
_ confines himſelf to one ſituation ; but where- 
ever he is, you can eaſily diſtinguiſh him by 
the compoſure of his countenance, when at- 
tentive to the play; if otherwite engag'd, by 


the vivacity of his wit, and his ſingular ad- 
dreſs in the management of his glaſs: for 
Frank is too much in the mode to diſtin- 


guiſh any thing acroſs the ſtage, v. ith the 


naked eye. 


1 know ſome who inſiſt that this d: feck of 
the fight is always the conſequence of x dect 


+ 1 
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in the underſtanding, and bring authorities of 
the firſt claſs in ſupport of their opinion ; not 
to mention what they fay of the word ſhort- 
ſighted, being indifferently us'd for either. I 
can never allow this to be general, tho per- 
haps at a more convenient time, I may en- 
quire how far their allegations are juſt : for 
the preſent I muſt look upon it as foreign to 
my tubje&, and return to Mr. Gayley. His 
great love of decorum, which he ſays be- 
longs chiefly to the audience, hinders him 
from joining in a hits, tho' his judicious 
«* Damn'd ſtuff”, often proves the ſignal tor a 
general uproar. His method of applauding 
is very refin d: he hardly ever vouchſafes to 
give a clap, but his cuſtom is with great em- 
phaſis to repeat the paſſage he approves of. 
Upon the whole, I muſt allow him to be a 
moſt accompliſh'd ſpectator ; but beg leave 
to differ from him in ſome other things, where- 
in his notions are, I think, rather too con- 
fin d: for, unleſs it be little Bel Juliet, 
Peggy Wildair is the only actreſs on the ſtage 
he allows capable of raiſing the paſſions. 
The action in publick he cenſures, with being 
void of life or meaning; but as he finds it 
more lively behind the ſcenes, he attributes it 
to a want of genius in the preſent writers, 
whom he looks upon in that reſpect much 
iaſerior to thoſe of the laſt century. - 
1 flatter mytelt that the foregoing inſtruc- 
tions carefully attended to, and practiſed with 
diligence 


great good breeding towards each other; 


lucky 
rabelle will let fall her handkerchief into the 
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diligence will enable my readers to appear at 
the theatre with a becoming grace. If any 
have the ambition to ſoar higher, and aim at 
engaging the attention of the audience, I muſt 
recommend to them the rival fiſters for a 
pattern. Mirabelle and Sylvia, for ſo I ſhall 
call them, ſhine to the greateſt advantage in 
a green box; where, tho' they have not al- 


together as numerous an attendance as the 


father's levee, yet they can boaſt of being 
ab much taken notice of at the play houſe, 
as he is at any other. Mirabelle and Sylvia, 
notwithſtanding they are rivals, behave with 
for 
one will not make uſe of the fame arts to 


draw attention, which the other has already 


put in practice. Thus if Sylvia by ſome 


Temark has engag'd her circle, Mi- 


pit, which never fails to draw the eyes of 
the whole audience upon her: but ſhe does 
not triumph long, before her ſiſter calls ut 


aloud to an acquaintance in an oppolite box 


and becomes the object of every one's admira- 
tion; till the alpiring Mirabelle, after a tem- 


ing attention to the play, burſts cut into a 


loud and unexpected laughter tlaat wreſts 
the laurel from Sylvia's brow. By theſe, ang 


the like arts, I have known the ambitious 
fair to have been as much taken notice of as 
the players themſelves, during the wi hole te- 

ries of a performance. 
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As the play honſe is look d upon to be pro- 
ductive of much gallantry, it will probably 
be expected I ſhou'd ſay ſomething con that 


head. I do not find myſelf at prelant ul the. 
humour to preſcribe any rules for the menage- 
ment of love-affairs ; but (what I hope will 


cqually anſwer the purpoſe) 1 ſhall in licu 
thereof give my readers the hiſtory of Fi! 
Dangle and Clarifla ; which, with the recom- 
mendation of its being a tecret, has the ad- 
vantage to be founded on real facts, and is of 
2 late date. Clarifla's paſſion for the play 
had long ſuggeſted the moſt probable means 


of getting into her good graces, and her 
large fortune had brought crouds of admirers 


to attempt it. amongſt whom Mr. Davgle 
enliſted himſelf. Phil, you muſt know, is 
reckon'd to have the playhoute accent m as 
great perfection as any man: in this he ad- 


dreſsd her whenever occaſion offer'd, now 
with the raptures of Juba, another time with 


the language and paſſion of Pyrrhus; in a 


word, in all the various characters of dramatic 


lovers. At the theatre he took care to be at 


her elbow to repeat the moſt tender lines, and 


wou'd often remind her that the heroines of 


our moſt acmired dramatic pieces were far 


from being inſenſible to love. For all this, 
he thought his ſucceſs much leſs, than what 


his aſſiduity deierv'd: to ſpeak the truth, 
Clariſſa faw but little in Mr. Dangle to ho 
termine her choice, more than what the reſt 
of 
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of her admirers were 


of its ſcheme and iſſue. 
time was impatient to return to town; 


tion his ſucceſs? 


matic ſcience. 
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poſleſs'd of. Upon a 
ſuſpicion that this might be the caſe, Phil 
changes his battery, and talks in a different 
{train of plot, fable, the rules of the Drama, &c. 
When he found Clariſſa liſten d to this with | 
great eagerneſs, he had nothing to do, but to 


wait patiently for an opportunity to execute 


project he had form'd. Every thing ſoon 
{ell out to his wiſh: Clariſſa was at a rela- 
tion's in the country, whither Mr. Dangle had 
attended her, when a new play was given out 
to be rehears'd. Phil got private intelligence 
Clarifla in the mean 
; but 
Phil managed their arrival ſo, that they had 
hardly time to cat their dinner, before they 
were oblig'd to hurry away to the play. The 
firſt a& was ſcarce finiſh'd, before Phil launch'd 
out into great encomiums on the author, who 


he ſaid ſhew'd himſelf perfectly well acquainted 


with the rules of dramatic writing ; and there- 
upon began with great confidence to foretel 
ſeveral proper incidents, and the moſt natural 
event of a number of particulars, 
fell out accordingly. After this need I men- 
Clariſſa cou d no longer re- 
tute accepting of one, who had given luch 
convincing proofs of his abilities in the dra- 
She has indeed found out 
{tho' too late) that Mr. Dangle had only a 
{uperior art to the reſt of his rivals; but from 
all her experience and obſervation ſhe iS now 

inclinable 


all which 
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mclinable to think, that nature is incapable of 
any greater perfection. 
The characters | have occaſionally introduc'd 
I look upon to be the molt effectuil inſtrue- 
tions I cou'd give, as they are of perſons of 
undoubted taſte and authority; and fince 1 
have not omitted giving other conſiſtent direc- 
tions, I hope 1 ſhall be allow'd to have penn'd 
as compleat a guide to the ſtage, as the nar- 
row bounds I have ſet myſelf will admit of. 
Nor do I fee the neceſſity there is of deſcend- 
ing into every minute particular. If we are 
taught that tears are unbecoming, that laugh- 
ter is not allowable on every occaſion, that 
true decorum conſiſts in freedom and gaiety, 
that we muſt appear unaffected at what paſſes 
on the ſtage, and that we muſt guard againſt 
too ſervile an attention to the play; if the 
moſt polite methods of ſhewing our diſlike or 
approbation have been diſcoverd to us, with 
the arts of purchaſing the admiration of an 
auditory, &c. I do not ſee what more we can 
defire. From a pretumption therefore that 1 
have perform'd what was expected at my 
hands, with regard to the play itſelf, I ſhall 
now ſay ſomething of ſongs and dances. Thee, 
as they are deſign d for extraordinary gratifica- 
tions, I ſhall ſpeak loudly in praiſe of; yet no 
longer than they have the charms of novelty to 
recommend them While they have this en- 
gaging quality, I i-:dom fail to ſhew my ap- 
probation of them by an encore + whores I 
ave 
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have the pleaſure to find my ſelf join d by the 
politeſt part of the audience. ID 

What was faid of dances and ſongs is like- 
wiſe applicable to farce and pantomime ; tho 
| farce has ſometimes preſented us with ex- 


traordinary characters and attitudes, which ac- 


cordingly met with extraordinary ſucceſs. 
Upon the whole, I cannot fay I am a great 
admirer of either of theſe forms of amuſement, 
a confeſſion I had never made, had I not known 
it agreeable to the ſentiments of numbers in 
great repute and eſteem. If any notwith- 
ſtanding take a delight in ſuch diverſions, I 1 
do not find it neceſſary to debar them the 
liberty to remain till the whole is finiſh'd. 

But let us ſuppoſe every thing at an end: 
while the coaches and chairs are getting ready, 
we will, if you pleaſe, take a view of ſome - 
of the principal players, in which I ſhall be 
as brief as poſſible. To avoid giving any 
offence,” I muſt previouſly declare I ſhall men- 
tion them in the order they ſhall occur to me, 
without any deſign of preferring one to ano- 
ther. I ſhall begin with Hamlet, as he is 

both manager and player; tho' I have nothing 
to fay to him in his firſt capacity, let others tell 
how well he has managd the town. 

Hamlet, in every part he pertorms, has his 
eye ſtedfaſtly fix d on nature, whoſe language 
| he ſpeaks with a voice truly harmonious, and 
a grace ful geſture. From her he has copied 
the aſpect of joy, grief, turprize and anguiſh ; 

5 nor 


"" "T7 
nor does he ſeem to think there is any enters 
ance into the foul by paths untrod by her, 
Happy, did he ſometimes turn an eye to him 


ſelf, and examine if nature has adapted him ins 


diſcriminately for all parts. h 
G------, the darling of the fair. 
For paſſion, geſture, voice, and air, n 
A mimic finiſh'd to a tittle— T 
What pity tis that he's ſo little? Y 


An ingenious acquaintance of mine has proe 
jected a glaſs, one fide of which if you exax 
mine Hamlet through, you ſhall find hint 
' magnified to the juſt ſize of a hero; through 
the other ſide you ſhall ſee his features pro- 
perly diſtended for fir John Brute, or Othello,t 
ſhou'd he again attempt it. SE | 
Cato, by dint of labour and ſtudy, has 
learn d to fill the ſtage with great dignity. 
His manly port and countenance ſpeak the 
hero, no leſs than his voice and expreſſive ac-; 
tion. His perſon, tis true, is the gift of na- 
ture; but the majeſty and grandeur that appeat! 
in Cato, are the works of Cato himſelf. If you. 
vou d draw a paralel between Hamlet and Cato 
it muſt be thus; that of one you ſay, Such; 

certainly was Cato; while the other make! 
you cry out, © Such Hamlet muſt have been.“ 
Othello comes next: Othello firft in theatric 
glory, cou'd he pleaſe the judgment as much: 
as he ſtrikes the eye; but unhappily for Othello 
we hardly think a graceful perion to be ſuf. 
ficient attonement for unemphatic ſpeech, and 

paſſioi 
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paſſion ill inform'd. Othello however is in 
enter the youth of his action, which I am ſtrongly 
berof opinion will ripen to a proper manhood, for [ 
| bim ſuppoſe he is convinc'd e er this, that the early 
Mm zpplauſe he receiv'd was in conſequence of what 
| he promis d, not what he perform'd. . 
Monimia, taught by nature to lay every tu- 
multuous paſſion, has the skill to attack the 
heart in the milder forms of pity, grief, and 
diſtreſs. But are theſe ever inexpreſſible with- 
proout the hand kerchief? Muſt we then always 
| exayeil the face of ſorrow? I am apt to think 
hinthat in other particulars, as well as this, Mo- 
roughnimia relies ſo much on an eftabliſh'd reputation, 
pros to neglect the moſt effectual arts ſhe is miſ- 
hello treſs of to gratify her audience. Let her be upon 
her guard, for I ſee a young Juliet, who aims 
„ haat nothing leſs than triumphing over Monimia's 
gnity.too great ſecurity. 5 | 
K the Gallants, ſecure your hearts: enter pretty 
ve ac- Peggy Wildair. Peggy, form'd by nature and 
of na. inc linations for the ſofteſt ſcenes, has the misfor- 
ppeai tune of a grating voice to allay the tenderneſs 
f youof the impreſſion : but Peggy is pretty, and mult 
Cato, be allow'd an excellent actreſs. Peggy pays a 
Such greater attention to what paſſesamongſt the audi- 
make! ence, than to the ſubject of the play, and begins 
een.” her ſpeech as a ſtranger to what was ſaid laſt ; 
eatric fill Peggy is pretty, and we muſt allow her to 
much act with great propriety. What I moſt admire in 
thella her is her averſion to hypocriſy ; for Peggy 
e ſuf ſcorns to affect; modeſty either on or off of 
1, and the ſtage. 5 5 
aſſion „ But 
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But I perceive you are in a hurry to be gone: 
I ſhall diſpatch the reſt with all imaginable ex- : 
pedition. He there with the looks of Judas, and + 
the howl of a Hyera, is Shy lock, an ambitious 
player, who aims at reputation by cut-heroding * 
Herod. Next to him ftands Tago, an able actor, 
had he lungs and voice to ſecond his judgment. 
That bow and foppiſh attitude are the diſ- 
tinguiſhing marks of Mercutio, a curious buf- 
ſoon : but poor Mercutio, in tpite of nature and 
his ſtars, has been brought to ſpeak upon the 
ſtage. Beatrice will hardly forgive me for intro 
_ ducing her amengit the crowd: to make tome © 
_ amends for my rudenets, I muft do her the juſtice - 
to own her (in ſpite of her perton) a very agree- 
able actreſs; but draw not too near when ſhe is in 
the heat of paſſion. {or her mouthing may per- 
haps diſguſt you. Be not alarm'd at the fight of - 
that blazing meteor; tis Lucy, a pertect mii- 
treſs of every inferior character. 
can find no one amongſt the remaining 
group, that deſerves particular notice; for the 
merit of the beſt of them is but ſecondary, 
and all we can fay in their praiſe is, that they 
have tollerably well mimick'd a leading 
player. I therefore now with great ceremony 
diſmiſs my company, hoping they have found 
the performance to their liking, and wiſh 
them ſafe whitherſceyer their inclinations ſhall 
at them. | 
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